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Teurce Cuarrer, No. 5, 





Elias Vanderlip jr. H. Priest, 
Hiram Arnold, King, 

Lewis G. Hoffman, Scribe, 
Richard Parr, C. Host, 

Heary Smith, R. A. Captain, 
David A. Hawley. P. Sojourner, 
Solomon Drull rd, Secretary, 
Alexander Gray, Treasurer, 
Samuel Van Vechten, 
Willian Connelly, 

Frncis Finegan. 

Abra Sickles, Sentinel. 


M. Veils, 








Mount Vernon Lopee. No. 3. 





Hiram Arnold, W. Master, 

Solomon Drullard, Sen. Warden, 
Oliver M. ‘lomliason, Jun. Warden, 
Richard Lovell, Secretary, 

Alexander Gray, Treasurer, 

Richard Parr, Sen, Deacon, 

Elias Vanderliy, jr. Jun. Deacon, 

L. G. Hoffinan, Mast. Ceremonies, 
Abram Sickles, Tyler. 





Tempete Loner, -No. 14. 





William Ferguson, W. Master, 
Thomas D. James, Sen. - Warden, 
J.J. Fotts Jun, Warden, 

Alexander Guthrie, Secretary, 

George Cummings, ‘Treasurer, . 
dames Dickson, Sen, Deacon, 

John Iggett, Jun. Deacon; 

Abrain Sickles, Tyler. 








Wasaixeron Lonae, No. 85. 





Geo. S. Gibbons, W. Master, 
George Young. Sen. Warden, 
Moses Shloss, Jun. Warden, 
Michael Quin. Secretary, 

Gerrit ‘T. Brat, ‘Treasurer, 
Henry Blatiner, Sen. Deacon, 
William Powers, Jun. Deacon, 


M. Gormley, 
John Hill, ; Stewards. 


J. G. Williamson. Tyle’, 





HUDSON. 


—_——_— 


Mastated meeting of Hudson Lodge No. 7, held 
8. Jobu's Hall, Dec. 19 bh, 5842. The following 
a6 were elected fur the ensuing year. 

Richard Carriqne, W. Master, 

Cyrus Darling, S. Warden, 








ALBANY SATUR ) 





Cornelius Bortle, J. Warden, 
Stephen A. Coffin, Treasurer, 
Wa. H. W. Loop, Secretary 
Alexander Ross, S. Deacon, 
John N. Best, J. Deacon, 


Anson Hart, 
Abel Boutwell, ; Stewards. 


George B. Coffin, Tyler. 





From the London Quarterly Masonic Review. 
ON FREE-MASONRY. 


EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, & Ppt es 


BY THE REV. G. OLIVER, D. D. 





It is remarkable that a very great similarity of rites 
and ceremonies, as well as of *taditions, facts and le- | 
gends, exists between the true and the spurious Free- 
masonry ; ar, in other words, between our sublime in } 
stitution and the mysteries of idolatry. - This admitted | 
coincidence has induced some few learned writers ta! 


scion taken from the heathen superstitions, and apph. | 
ed to christianity in some such manner as the 
Gnostics infused the Platonic philosophy. into the! 
chrjstian religion. These authors. however, are not) 
masons, and therefore, being impertect y acquainted | 
with the secrets of the order, were altogether incom | 
petent to pronounce an opinies of its origin, its prac- | 
tices, or its tendeney. 

Volney, in his * Ruins,’ bidet not only Freema- 
sonry, but the entire system of Christianity from the 
Mithratic and Eleusinian Mysteries, On this perver- 
si-n of trath, Mr, Maurice thus remarks: ‘In the 
pure and primitive theology, derived from the vener- 
able patriachs, there were certain grand and myster. 
ons truths, the abject of their fixed belief, whieh. all) 
the depravations brought into it by succeeding super 
stition were never ably entirely to efface from the hu- 
man mind. Thesetruths, together with many of the 





symbols of that pure theology, were propagated: and) 
diffused by them -in thei: various pereg:inations; 
through the higher Asia, where they have immemori-| 
ally flourished ; affording a most sublime and bon-, 
ourable testimony of such a refined and patriarchal re 
ligion having actually existed in the eacliest ages of| 
the world.’ 

The opinion thus promulgated by Voiney was not, 
new. It had beew already embodied in a heresy. 
which sprang up in the Apost lic age, ander the de ; 
nomination of the Egyptian Philosophy; and was) 


|* Memoirs of Jaeobinism,’ 


| lie edifice. 
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dangerous to the interests of civil society; and there- 
fore they have advanced charges -and assertions so 
wild and improbable ons to defeat themselves. 

The must formidable of these hostile opinions is 
from the pen of the learned and judicious Faber; from 
whose laborious writings. 1, in common with all his 
readers, have reaped mtich valuable information.— 
But Faber, like the two former, had not been iaitiated 
into Freemasonry, and therefore bis opinions are ne- 
cessurily vague and inconclusive. fle has falien. into 
the common error of supposing that we are a society 
of operative masons; and his ‘anslogies are conse- 
quently limited to that point alone. His views of 


|| Freemasonry have been taken fromthe Abbe Baruel’s 


without considering, or 
perhaps knowing, that the statements contained in 


|} that work have been often refuted, and its author con- 


victed of the most deplorable ignorance of the system 
which he professell to explain. The whole of Baruel’s 
theory, so far as Freemasonry is concerned, is incor- 
rect in its facts, and absusbed ia its arguments; and 


: Pe ; . || Was promulgated with the ungracious design of bring - 
believe, that Freemosonry. as it is now prectised, isa! | ; 


ing down regal vengeance on an institution, which, in 


| the extreme aganies of his red hot zeal, he seems to 


lave determined to annihilate and destroy. 
In Mr. Faber’s erudite work on Pagan [udolatry, he 
says, that the astronomical representations which are 


| reported to decorate Masonic Lodges, bear a close 


analogy to parallel decorations of the ancient cell or 
grotto, where the idolatrous orgies were celebrated.— 
The very title which they bear affords no obscure in- 
timation of their origin. As professed masons or arti- 
zins, they connect themselves with the old Cabiric 
‘Felchines as described hy Diodorus; with the ‘metal- 
la: gical Pherylit of the: Druidical mysteries; with the 
architectural Cabiri of Phenicia; and the demiurgic 
Phtha of Egypt; and with the great artizan Twashta 
of Hindostan. All the most remarkable ancient. buil- 
dings of Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor, were ascri- 


|| hed to the Cabirean or Cyclopean. Masons; and in the 
|| present day, the Freemasons, with all their formalities, 
|| are wont to assist at the commencement of every pub- 


Finally, their affectation of mysterious 


| concealment closely resembles ‘the system of the 
|| Epopia in all ages and countries, ‘particularly that of 


the bards, when their religion no longer reigned para- 


mount. These last are probably the real founders of 


| English Freemasonry.’ 


‘}have already. noticed the vhove passage in the 
preface fo a Sermon, preached before the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Lincolnshire inthe year 1823; and 








heavily denounced in our sacred writings. 
described as 


It is there! 
‘vain, deceitful, traditionary ; formed | 
upon the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. { 
These are the profane and old wives fables; the eud-| 
less genealoies, vain babblings, and oppositions of | 
science, falsely so called, which we are to reject and 
not give heed to.’ 

Professor Robison, and the Abbe Baruel, have both' 
publicly avowed the same belief. But their professed 


| mit the analogy, but deny the inference. 


aud as verv few copies were piblished, and the Ser- 
mon ont of print, | shall repeat the substance of any 


‘remarks kere, 


‘The basis of the ahoye resoning being insecure, 
the structure necessarily falls to the ground. JT ad- 
We are not 
operative artizens, but speculative masoms; and the 
symbols of mechanical craft are used merely as illas- 


irations of the beautiful system of ethics which runs, 
like a rich vein, thraaghout the illustrations of Free- 





object was to denounce Freemasonry as something | 


masonry. The idolatrous Mysteries sprang up in the 
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and were evidently modelled ona pes 
which had preeced them, but grossly, perverted to wf. 
ford a sanction toa system of false worship. They 
were founded upon the principle of exalting the ecrea- 
ture on the prostration of the Creatog; and the crafty 
heirophants, termed indifferent!y the Cabiri, the 
Corybantes, or the Idei Dactyli, incessantly devoted 
to this purpose, travelled over the known world to re- 
organize the celebrations uf every. colony: and to ele- 
vate themselyes into the objects of religious com- 
memoration,—thus stumping the Mysteriw with a 
character productive of every .revoliing aod impious 
practice. | It 18 true, they imitated Freemasonry inthe 
mechavical outline, bat they could never reach its pn- 
rity; because they.rejected its fundamental principle, 
the knowledge and uchnowledgement of a true and 
oaly God. 

It will be voncessary to repeat my opinions on Mr. 
Faber's concluding sentence, that ‘the bards were 
the probable founders of Freemasonry ;’ as they may 
be found.in my first article in the Review for 1840. 

Byt the science of Freeinasonry, from which they 
were derived, is the very reverse of all this. _ It 
It was practised by 


time of Nimrod, an 


is as 
ancient asthe beginning of time. 
the holy patriarchs both before and after the flowd;— 
it exalted Enoch to a residence in the skies withont 
being subject to the common lot of mortality;—it pre- 
served the righteous son of Adam, and the piqus in- 
dividuals of bis posterity, from a participation ia.the 
deadly errors and vices.of the polluted race of Coin: 
—it animated the’ great progenitors of mankind, after 
their calamitous fall from purity and, happiness, with 
the hope of ultimate grace for themselves and ,their 
descendants through the triumph ont victory of a De. 

- hverér wit> should bruise the serpeut’s head ;—and it 
formed the chief employment of the happy pairio 
paradise, where they were admitted to the society of 
angels, and favoured with the confidence of their 
Omnipotent Creator. 

The fact of an obvious similarity in ceremonies, 
symbols, and traditions, between the true. and. the 
spurious Freemasonry, cannot be denied; bat the 
misfortune is, that it has been considered less laben- 
ous. to assert that the former proceeded from the lat- 
ter, than to prove the converse of. the proposition. | 
am persuaded, however, that the. spurious Freema_ 
sonry was a degenerate imitation of:seme system of 
trath previously existing ; because | consider such an 
opinion to be most congenial with the spirit ef oar in- 
stitution. | cannat allow myself to believe that Free- 
masonry—which is aa Order of the greatest purity— 
which, as an ami ble Masonic writer truly asserts: 
‘is a.sure foundation of tranquillity amid the various 
disappojatments of life; a friend that will votdeceive, 
bat will comfort and assist in prosperity and adversity; 
a blessing that will remain with all times, citeumstan- 
ces, and places; and to which reeourse may be had, 
when. earthly comforts sink into disregard; which 
gives reak.aod intrinsic excellency to man, and renders 
him fit for the duties of society; which strengtheas 
the mind against the storms of life, paves the way.to 
peace, and promptes domestic happiness; which ame- 
Jiorates the temper and improves the understyading: 
is company.in solitude, and gives vivacity, variety,.and 
energy to social conversation; which governs the pas- 
sions in youth, and employs usefully our most active 
faculties ;, and in age, when sickness, imbecility and 
discase have benumed the corporeal frame, and ren- 
dered the union of soul and budy almost intolerable 


sields an ample fund of comfort and satisfaction ;'—I 





gee eee a 
canrot, prevail oa myself to believe that sacha bene 
ficent institati mean be indebted for its existence to 
systems which enshrined vice on their altars as a deity, 
and invested their rites with obscenity, immorality and 

theism. 

I have considered these desuliory-remarks necessary 
to intredace and explain 4 tradition which is pecoliar- 
ly illustrative of the fret, that the trae and spurious 
Freemasonry held -imilar views respecting the jer 
formance of commemoritive rites on the highest of 
hills, or in the lowest of valleys;. and. that. the latter 
|were derived from the former. 

This practice was io high esteem .amongsy all the 
inhabitants of the ancient world ;. from a fixed persna- 
sion that the summ tof moyetains..madea nearer ap” 
proach to the celesti:l deities; andthe valley, or holy 
jcavern, 10 the infernal-and sub-marine deities.ahan the 
|level countsy-s. and that therefore the prayers. of mor 
|talawere more likely 10 be head. taem such instita 
tions. St. Cyril informs us, in-his Fourth Book a 
i gainst Julicn the Apostate, that the phrases, the high- 
jest.af hills. or that which is exceedingly dofty; and so 
‘heaven, are synonymous in the sacred writings.— 
| These pices also eajoved the advantage of privacys 


jand an exemption from the intrusion of profane and) 
rinholy persons. The Deity appeared in a flame of 
| fire on mount Horeb ;—again,: amidst thunderings| 
| and lightnings, and noises at Sinai; —and also in ecm, 


{. * N 


fh. 64400 = 
“Peer to he rather improbable situ ' for Meetings 


which are intended to be secret; for it is said 
aathority, that *a city setapon achilt rannot be hid.» 
nether could public meetings have remained unk H 
or their proceedings ke,.t secret, if held oo the oo 
of hills or in the lowest.of y ‘Heys, amongst a * 
jealous of rites and observances which had oe 
scribed, or which were simply unpopular, se 
assembly were shelered ‘by-a grove of trees, or a 
other equally efficient screens, or that teaver 
effectually prevented by the terrors SF cupsiniien 
Both these sources of security were doubtless 
operatios at-eertain periods in the- history of the true 
as well as the spotions Freem sunry; bat the origiy 
[Or type of the landarark must be sought in very dif. 
| ferent observances... The veneration for hills or sere 
| caverns (the erigin of which will be hereafter Pxplai. 
jal), induced the constrection ‘of temples for diving 
| worship in such situations. Hill and cavern temples 
were common in every nation of the ancient world 
and these were the primitive places where the rea'e 
| divine worship were performed. 


The cnsiom wa 
imi ated.in the early ages of Christianity. for nr an 


eient. charches .are usualiy erected on hills either 
’ 


natural of artificial; and beneath the fou dations of 
those which are cathedral or collegiate, crypts wer 
neaally copstracted for private devotion, and othe ge. 
cret purposes. 





}munion with Abraham on the high perk of Moriah— 
jall of whieh’ mountains were declared holy by God: 
himsell. Bat after the custom had been carried to an! 
idol trous exces@ by heathen nations, and was used as! 
asniueto seduce Israel to sin by coy ying their ex- 
ample, the Deity issued fearful denunciations against | 
the practice of assembling on hitls. or high places for! 


{ 


jthe practice of this abomination, even to the moinent, 


thus publi¢ly notified. the Israelites still persisted in 


when the divine threatenings, frequently rehearsed, | 
and as frequently disregarded, were finally inflicted on | 
them. in the destruction of their city and temple by | 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the c»ptivity of their tribes, 

In imitation of the primitive practice. bat with 
a much more innocent.purpose than the worship of 
idols, before Freem sons possessed the convenience | 
of well formed Lodges, onr ancient Brethren used to| 
assemble on the highest of hills, or in the lowest of 
valleys; because such situations afforded the means 
af:sectirity from. unlawful intrusion. The practice 
was adopted in order that the Tyler might be prepared 
if ona hill, to note and report the ascent of a, cowan; 
aad ifthe Lodge were opened in a valley. he migit, 


| 
| 
’ 
| 
| 
| 


in like manner, have early iatimation of such -nnan- 
thorized approach, by observing him. on his’ descent. 
In either case, he would, in the punctual discharge of 


the proper officer, that the Lodge might he closed, 
the jewels put by, and allvestiges of Masonic business- 
obliterated. 

In these situations the Kasideans are said to have 
|held thew Lodges during the persecutions of Aatioch- 
us Epiphanes, when they were obliged to flee to secret. 
| hiding-places. that they might enjoy. in peace the 
| privilege of practising their civil and religious rites ac 
cording to the.institutes of their Order; and of pre- 
serving, unstained, the peaceful and benevolent duties 
of theirsys'em cf morality. 


Here we havea legitivate specimen of Masonic 
tradition, transmitted with filelity »s to the naked fact, 
and the first and’ more evident reference. But on » 








‘his duty, give immediate notice to the Master, through}, 








| 
| 
| Before he flood, as we are informad by *radition, 
mount ins and hills were held in very high estimation, 
|The posterity of *eth—these sons of Light who prac. 
tised ong sublime art in -its. infancy—are reputed to 
hve conversed with angels on the summit of holy 


| mountains, in secret conclaves, from which the 4pose 
| 
itate race were carefully excluded; antl the latterse. 


| . . 
sacrifice or worship. In the face of His displeasure, ;dveed them from their allegiance by the blenlist. 


| ments of feusale beauty. and contaminated their prin- 
| ciples by intermarriages, which admitted the descen- 
_dants of Cain to the saered abodes, polluting them by 
the introduction of their own abominations, both ip 
r ligion.aod morals; and then the divioe communics 
tion was withdrawn, 

Bishop Patrick gives the following version of this 
melancholy deviation from rectitude in the holy ree 
of Seth, (In Gen. vi. 2.) © * An Arabian writer saith 
that the childrepof Seth had sworn by the blood of 
Abel, they would never leave the niountainons coud 





try which they jahabited, to-go dowu. into the valley 
where the-children.af Cain lived. . Fhe same wathor 
says. that they were inveigled to break this oath by 
the beauty of N amah, (the daughter of Lameeb), 
and the music of her “rather Jubal. For the Cainites 
spent their time ia feasting, music, dancing and sports, 
which allured the children of Seth to come down ant 
marry with thym... Whegeby all manner of impurity, 
impiety, rapioe aud: violence filled the whole earth, 
and tht with impunity,.as Easebius observes. This 
Moses here takes notize of, that. he might give the 
reasan why the.whele posterity of Seth, even thas 
who sprang from that haly mau Enoch, (except Now 
and his family), were overflown with the deluge. # 
well asthe race of Cain, because they - had defiled 
themselves with ther. eursed affinity, and thereby 
were corrupted with their witke! manners ” 

This melancholy event did not repress the venere 
tien which had been entertained {or high hills; »04 
after to the Flood. the ark of Noah: having rested 
Ararat, gave a new impulse to. the feeliug ; becausts 
afier a year.s confinement and consequent dang ‘he 
mountain. by the divine ordinance, proved a place 





deliberate view ofthe case, exposed hills or valleys 


safety, consecrated by an intercourse with the Deity: 
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first sacrifice was offered, an 
the solitary Minily who | 


fied ‘earth. "Phis} 





da promise of | 


Here the 


= tion vouchsafed to 
protec 


: ethe puri 
an genie pm yaa of a Rainbow, 
displayed 1 the sky #s a bright vison of peace, nad 

ed to the snpplianis.on the highest uf hill. \t im: | 
and dihem with ao awful serge of the presence of} 
sod, as acelesii | phenomenon of great beauty, which | 
had never before beheld; and was transinitied to 
nt .ous of Nuala, as a symbol of peace and pro- 


tection. 

Accordingly we fin 1g 
god language. whether practising 
ious freemasonry, that this emblem was preserved | 
with care, and regarded with reverence. : | 

From this time, it isto be presumed. the ‘Noachi- | 


sige) 
d, amongst every people, pation | 
the true or the spa- | 





: ont 4 cul 
dz met on the summit of high hills, to ‘practice their 
simple devotions, which #ere commemorative of the it! 
midet the destruction of mankind by the 


preservation P) 
ger and of the promise that the world 


goiversal Delu ; 
shoald never azain be subjected to a simil:r judge- 


ment; of which promise tbe Rainbow was the type or 


symbol. : . 
The custom of sacrificing, and celebrating the rites 


of worship ** ou the highest of hills,"’ was used by the| 
people of God until t. e period when a house ortaber- | 
pacle was formally consecrated to his service.—and | 
een this #as placed ona hill,—and the homage ap | 
pears to have been acceptable to the Deity, because | 











He conlescended to mavifest. Himself more particn-| 
rly in such situations, He appeared to Abraham | 
ens wovutaix at Bethel,~ where the patriarch had ' 
erected an altar pursuant to the universal practice of 
these early times. And le “displayed his glory to i 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and the s venty elders; 
of Isreal, on Mount Sinai. (ere “they saw the Gou! 
ofIsveat; and there was ander his’ feet, as’ it ‘were,| 
apaved work of sapphire stone; aad, as it were, th | 
body of heaven in hisclearness,” “And here Jehovah | 
communicated personally “and repeatedly with the | 
Jewish lawgiver; ‘whence it was called the mount of | 
God,’ as Mount Horeb ‘had been also ‘styled, ati 
the Deity appe. red to Moses in’the Burning Bash. 

Now it will heobsetved that Horeb andSinai were | 
twodistant peaks of the same mountain which was | 
remarkable for seven extraordinary manifestations of! 
thealmighty power of God, by which the fofty pre 
cinet was sanctified, and a veneration created in’ the 
people for ‘the highest of hills.” These were,—1. | 
The fire without heat at the’ bash. ~2. Thé prodac- | 
tion of water from the dry rock, by the agency of | 
Moses’ Rod. 3. The elevation of his hands, by |! 
vhich Amelek was desiroyed. “4. The ‘awful reveia- 
tion of the Jewish law. 5. The miraculous absti- || 
tence of Moses. 6. The destruction “of the Deea | 
ogae. And 7—The vision of Elijah. 





{ 
‘ 
| 


wre alldwed to see Gad on this high place, as a glo- | 
tas light resting upen a pavement equally glorious. 
bedid not condescend to admit them to be presen; | 
dering his private conferences with Moses in his| 
Lodge—as we Masons would say——girt yboutand con- | 
tealed by a clondy canopy. and the door tiled: bs) 
Iehua. Bishop Patrick on Exodus xxiv. 13, says. | 
“Joshua went with him fill he entered into the cloud 3 





td then he staid, as it weie, at the door, waiting for! 
bieteture.” : 

The Almighty gave a further token of his appro- 
"of “the highest of hills” for sacred pur, oses, by 
‘aferring on Moses.a supernatural power when he 


hand, from the top ofthe hill, when the Amalekites 
were defeated. And Mosesremoved the public tent 
or tabernacle of the congregetion, which Ber ram (De 
Repub. Jud. c. 4) cally Castrorinm Pretorinm, 
from the camp t+ the same‘holy bill, after the glory 
of the Lord had departed trom them on account ef the 
idolauy of Aaron’s molten calf, where the lawgiver 
went to-commune with God, until the tabernacle was 
completed. 

Now it wou'd wot need an overstrained credulity to 
acquire, from these facts, a high and confirm d_ re- 
spect for the presuined sanctity of such localities as 
“the highest-of hills.” The habits aud 
our nature would notbe able to resist the impression 
ofa series of evidences which appeared at ouce deci 
sive, and anobjectionabie, How indeed 
could the Israelites avoid the conclusion, when they 


instincts of 


poifern 


saw wita their own eyes the symbols of the Deity man- 
vested on mountains aud hills—when they heard the 
supermatural voice, which sounded like miny thunders 
speaking from the visible Shekinah—that t e scene of 
these remarkable aad unngual transactions was design- 
ed to be for ever afterwards considered as peculiarly 
holy 1? 

And we are accordingly assured that such a conclu- 
sion was actually formed in their minds, and confirm- 
ed during the excitement-which accompanied the ap- 
pearance of these signs and wonders, when ‘the sight 
of the glory of the Lord was like devour ng fire on the 
top of the mount, in the eyes of the children of Israel; 
and they cried outto Moses in theextremity of their 
fear. ** Speak thou with us, and we will hear, bat let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” 

It was commu. 
nica eJto their children, and from them passed to pos- 


The impression was never effaced. 


terity ; and the feeling was so powerful, that it coatri- 
butedto produce their apostacy from God. ‘They 
succeeded in persuading themselves that the sanctity 
was in the mountain, and that prayers: and offerings 
there would be efficacious to propitiate the particular 
divin ty to whom it was dedicated; for they were. inti- 


mately acquainted with the fanciful mythology of 


| Ezyp!, and do not appear to have considered Jehovah 


as being superior to any of the Egyptian deities 


whose. power they had se frequently heard enter 


both by the priests and people of that couatry. The 


} ¢ . 
| mountain was, therefore, very soon converted to the 


purposes of superstition, 

Evev before their admission into the promised Jand 
—and perhaps hefore the Tahernacle of Mases was 
constructed, they are accused, not merely of “bearing 
about the tobernacle ofMoloch, and worshipping -the 
Mar of Rmphaan;’ but of hallowing. and -planting 
grov's on “ilie tops of hills” for the secret practice of 


1] . . + ’ | 
i the spurious Freemasonry of Egypt, as the Noachide |; 
4 and the patriarch «braham had already dove honour] 
ft will b. observed here, that althoogh the elders | tothe nue God. “And iu the obscure shelter of these | 


groves, they might solemnize its rites safely under the 
lar locality. In these grobes the filthy orgies of Baal 
Peor were celebrated in company with the Moabitish 
and Midianitish women, where the same scenes of le- 
bauchery and obscenity were enacted, which subse- 


Hist. Init. p. 148, 149, Ed 1841.) 
T> be Continued. 








The Wisconsin Legislature met on the 5th inst. 
and notified the Govenor.'- He, however, inforins 
them that their m: eting was iilegal, and refused to co- 





‘fered up his prayers with ‘the Rod of God" in his 


Operate with them. 


protection of the deity wha presided over that particu- |! 


quently distinguished the B .cchanelia of Greece. (See | 


ac 


Bird Shooting. 
1 
| 
| 


‘ 





* There are now only a parcel of great grown-up 
boys who deem it a great thing to carry on this miser- 
able warfare. [saw one once coming home after his 
‘campaign ; he was six feet high—wirh an oN rusty 
‘egw lock omhis shoulder, and in his bandas a trophy 
one por robin. [could nut help asking him, Did 
‘you kill that bira ? 

The am.sement of shooting birds ‘is pretty much 
the same'as if you were to catch some little wren, or 
tom-tit. and stick pins into;the ; beto "be the hero 
“ho first could tuuch the little bird’s heart and kill 
thim ! oe 
| “I would not say one word against the humane and 
gentle and kind hearted sport, if the gaaners always 
would hill these birds stone dead, and thas put them 
out of their suffering at once. 1t is no’sin to kill for 
;amnusement—tobreak a’birds wing, to shoot off ‘its 
‘legs, to tear away 4 portion of its beak—in sport !— 
| And then for the poor creature to starve to dealh— 
‘pine away—dying by inzhes—sport! “A nian with 
\* reasoning mird, a cansvience, fine feelings—doing 

that which a cat does—tortering to death soine ‘pour 
| miserable little victim’! 

A sporisman—now asp risman no more—teld me 
| thet he was cured of his folly by shooting at a beauti- 
jfal bird and breaking its wiag. The poor silly thing, 
'saia he, ‘could nat escape’ me, and I picked it up 
| while it screamed out ia pain. Its tittle heart I felt 
;teating inagony, and itseye looking at reso beseech- 








jingly—t had not the nerve to kill it;’so afier_ muster- 
hing courage, IT shut my eyes and then crushed its head: 
it made mesick of this kind of sport.’ ' 

There was another story told me by a clergyman 
not fir distant. * When I wasa boy,’ said he, ‘like 
, other boys I wenta gunning. Afler a long ramble, 
I funnd nothing to shoot athut one poor jay. This 
was my only trophy of the day's sport. Feeling thirs- 
ity, Ucafted ata house hard by where I had shot the 
jbird, with my gin on my shoulder, and my game in 
my hand. When I gotto the door, I saw a poor 
idiot boy tied to a chiir, sitting in the door-way. As 
soonashe saw me he began to scream, curse, and 
swear. “It was shocking! He appeared to be in a 
grest rage, and all T could understand was, * birdie, 
Tasked for water. It was given 
|me ia“silence by bis mother. I then asked what 
trotibled the Loy! She answered. * You have shot » 
his little “bird—one thathe been tamed, and that 
| he’had fed at the doot every day.” 


| birdie—my birdie! 








Old but Good. 








*Ma’am,’ said a quack of Long Island to a nervous 
joll lady, ‘your case isa scrutunuterury complaint., 
|) *Pray, Doctor, what is that 2’ ‘Iris the dropping of 
| the nerves, ma'am the nerves having fallen in the piz- 
jarintum, the chest becomes morberous, and the head 
Doctor,’ exclaim- 
je. the old Iidy, ‘you have described miy feelings ex- 
jactly.* 


| goes .isarizon, tisarizen!’—* ;Ah! 








The Cincinnati Enquirer of Monday last says A 
poor, miserable wretch, laboring ‘ouder mania potu, 
named Grsnur.on the Swallow steamer, bound’ up 
from New Ocleans, rushed into the ecabia with lis 
bowie knife, wounded nine of the passengers, and then 


closed his wretched existence by jumping into the riv- . 





es, where he was drowned.’ 
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POPULAR TALES 





A STORY OF NAPOLEON. 

A young man was passing with his regiment through 
Lyons in 17—, where he fell sick, and was obliged 
te remain at an hotel. He found himself very ill sup 
plied with money, and his purse was speedily exlaus- 
ted by the expenses his malady occasioned him. The 
hostess, untouched by his destitute situation, had car- 
ried him into a granary, where all she furniture she ai- 
lowed him wasn paillasse and a chair, and all the sus- 
tenance a little barley water, refusing to call on the aid 
of a physician, to avoid the responsibility in which she 
apprehended such an additional char ge might involve 
her. 

It happened that the first floor of this furnished ho- 
tel was occupied by two Genevese ladies, Madam and 
Mademoiselle Agiee, who had visited Lyons for the 
benefit of a change of air; they were both advanced in 
years, Mademoiselle Agiee being nearly fifty. ‘These 
two ladies were clever and well informed; but accur- 
ding to an unfortunate habit, they did injustice to 
their real merit by a pretension to something beyond 
it, and a pedantry completely national. 

The fate of the young soldier interested all the do- 
mestics of the hotel,and the fate of his friendless con 
dition reached the ear of Mademoise'le Agiee through 
her maid, who acquainted her at the same time with 
the cruelty of the landlay, who threatened to send him 
to the hospital. The maid succeeded in awakeniog 
the sympathy of her mistress, who immediately sent 
for a physician, informing the hostess that she would 
answer all expenses, and that it was her pleasure that 
the sick man should be remove, without delay, to a 
comfortable chamber. 

The humane waiting maid,meanwhile,never quitted 
the chamber of tie invalid whom she had taken so 
happily under her protection. Weakened by his ill- 
ness, which had been so aggravated by neglect, the 
young soldier was in a frightful state of delirium when 
the physician visited him, and during the process of 
changing his partment, so that, when he recovered 
his senses, he was greatly astonished to find himself in 
a well-furnished chamber, and believed himself dream- 
ing. Near his bed was his faithful nurse, whom he 
began to question, but who contented herself with re- 
plying, that a friend, who toox an interest in him, had 
given orders that he should be properly attenided.— 
Days and even weeks passed thus, till at length the 
young soldier, recovering his strength, insisted on be- 
ing informed to whom he was indebted for so many 
benefits. ‘There was, in the expression of his counte- 
nance, something that commanded respect—which 
perhaps, even excited fear: the good woman named 
her mistress, and with all possible delicacy re- 
lated to him the miserable circumstances in which she 
had found him. Te intreated to see Mademoiselle 
Agiee, that he might lighten his heart of some of its 
gratitude. fle was not y+t able to rise, nor was_he 
permitted to read ; but he was, nevertheless, suffici- 
eatly reinstated to feel the weight and weariness of an 
idle life. Mademoiselle Agiee consented to the de- 
mand of the young soldier, wnd paid him her first visit. 
She remained with him only a few moments, but pro- 
mised to return and bring him books, desiring him to 
make his choice, and offering to read for him till he 
should no longer be farbidden to occupy himself.— 
He accepted her proposal with joy, and selected the 
“Life of Turenne,” and a book on geometry. Every 


day Mademoiselle Agiee passed some hours with the 
convalescent soldier, who listened eagerly as she read 
ofien interrupting her to m ke observations, which 
were always just, and sometimes very striking. He 
did not seem easily inclined to confidence ; and it was 
not till some time had thus elapsed,that one day, «4s 
if led on by a military ardour beyond his power to re- 
strain, he began to speak of his prejects to Mademoi- 
selle Agiee: she smiled as she listened to him. “In 
wath,” said she, «I believe we shall one of these 
doys see you a colonel.” Colonel!” replied he, in 
atone of indignation, * I shall be a general, and per- 
haps” bat heinterrupted hims If. as if alarmed at 
what he was about to say, and perhaps even internally 
rebuking himself for what he had said. * Until now.’ 
said Mademoiselle Ayiee, ** | have never asked you a 
single qoestion, either with regard to your family or 
country. By your accent I conceive you to he a for- 
eigner, although you belong toa French regiment,” 
[am a Corsican, and my name is Napoteon Box- 
APARTE. 





Mademoiselle Agiee every day became more and 
more interested in Napolen; and when he was en- 
tirely recovered. she equipped him. and <upplied him 
with money necessary to enable him to rejoin the re- 
giment. On taking leave of his berefactress, the 
young man was much affected. “Believe me,” said 
he,* I sh Il never forget what you have done for me! 
you will hearof me.” He depired, and Mademoselle 

Agiece returned with her mother to Geneva. Very 


Mademoselle Agiee, in reading the gazettes, exulted 
jin the success of her protege, who, meanwhile, seem- 
‘ed to have entirely forgotten her. 
away. when some time before the battleof Marengo, 
| Bonaparte possed through Nyon, a little town of the 
Canton de Vaud, twelve miles from Geneva, on his 
iway to Italy; he could only stop a few hours: he 
|sent an aide-de-campto Geneva, with orders to in- 
quire for alvdy. named Agiee. very uglyand old, and 
to bring her to him: such were his directions. The 
| aide de-camp soon sneceeded ia finding Mademoiselle 
|Agiee. She had hecome nearly blind, and very sel- 
dom quitted her own house, but the name of her hero 
|seemed to inspire her with new strength, and she hes- 
litated not to follow his messenger. Bonaparte ws 
bipanteiie and cane to meet his friend on horseback 
attendeded hy his staff, at Versoix; as he perceived 
|her carriage, hespurred on to receive her, and the 
feelings of Mademoiselle Agiee,on this rencontre, may 


better he imagined than expressed. 








* Gentlemen.” 
s1id Bonaparte, turning towards his suite, “you see 
imy benefactress, she to whom I am indebted for life ; 
il was destitute of everything when she succoured me. 
|T am happy and provod to be obliged to her and [ shall 
‘never forget it.” Mademoiselle Agiee passed two 
\ hours at Nyon with Bonaparte, at the hotel of the 


} Croix Blanche, where he detailed to her all his plans; 
aad on taking leave of her, repeated the same words 
ihe had uttered at Lyons, * You will hear of me."— 
| From that hour tathe epoch of Napoleon's corona- 
\tion, she received from him no token of existence; but 
|| fifieen days before the coronation. General Hulin was 
‘announced to Mademoiselle Agiee. He desned her 
|to prep re to accompany him. as Bonaparte was re- 
solved that ske should witness his glory; he was fur- 
nished with the strictest and most minute orders.— 


Mademoiselle Agiee wis perasitied to carry nothing 
with her beyond what was indispensible during the 
journey ; and in spite of her age and infirmities, the 











soon the name of Napoleon became celebrated ; and! 


Years passed thus || 


| 





—— 


day after the general's arrival she set out. On ar 
ving at Paria, she allighted at a house in the Phe, 
C rousal, opposite to the Palace of the Tolleries- 
there she found domestics in the livery of Bonapane: 
and, in short, a completely furnished Mansion and . 
well stocked wardrobe h.d been prepared for her... 
Bonaparte had recollected even hor favourite colors, 
and had omit'ed nothing he imagined, wonld give 
pleasure. She had a long audience with Napoleog: 
and he assigned her, besites a house, carriage, and dp. 
mestics, maintained at his expense, an anaual inceme 
of six thonsand francs. He continued to preserye to- 
mairds Mademoiselle Agiee the most marked regard, 
often consulting her on most important affairs, 

On the fall of Bonaparte, Mademviselle Agiee log 
the house and the advantages he had conf -rred Upon 
her ; but I believe her pension was always regularly 
paid by the agents of Napoleon till her death, ehich 
happened in 1822. It was fiom herself that I rece. 
ved the details I have given. It is easy ty imagine 
with what animation she descanted upon her hero; 
even without partaking her euthusiasm, it was impos- 
sible not to listen to her with interest. Besides, noble 
and generous sentimeats belong to onr intellectual ex. 
istence ; no matter what country they belong to, or 
what are our opinions, the emotions of the heart will 
not wait to consult our predjudices. Mademoiselle 
Agiee died inthe Hotel de la Rouchefoucault, Pao- 
hourg du Roule, at Paris. of which she inhabited a 


small wing, after having quitted her house in Place du 
Carousal. 





MISCELLANY. 


——— 





Law in Mississippi ; or, an otfensive Defence, 





Perhaps the jurisprudence of Mississippi within the 
last few years has given birth to a wider range of plead- 
ing, and brought forth more pure, native. foreasic elo- 
quence than the highest tribunal of our country in 
the meantime. Few persons, being strangers and 
not “to the mannor born,” ~who should enter oneof 
the reughly constructed temples of justice inthe in- 
terior counties of the state, before the selemn “Oye! 
oyez ! oyez!* of the crier proclaimend its formal opes- 
ing. could, from a hasty glance at the bench, the bar, 
the inferior officers, litigants and loafers, anticipale 
the legal research, the great professional ability aod 
lofty eloquence which, like a subterranean stream 
struggling to be free, were shortly to burst forth to 
the light of day and the edification of all whose good 
fortune it might be to obtain a verdict in their favor. 

Who could suppose—not knowing the parties 
that he in the threadbare black «oat, with the bras 
bread countenance, who asks the man in the brows 
flannel frock for a chew of tabacco—who, we 5). 
could suppose that he holds the fortunes, aye, the 
live of free and independent Mississippians »ithiv bis 
grasp ; that he it is who wie'ds the sword of justice 
and poisés its scales in the air of law and equily- And 
again, who could imagine that rollicking, good look- 
ing young man, with his feet on the bench, or rather 
on the deal tab e. befure the bench, who is arguidg 
with the ex-bank director on the right of repu tianoa— 
who con'd imagine that uader so rough an exter? 
there lay hiddenso much law, so much learning. # 
inuch pristine talent so much pure pathos. But the 
re port ot a single case will illustrate our several por 





better thau if we generalized through whole P*s* 
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We shall therefore, select a case from the records of 
the late term of the Cupiah County Court, which, we 
think, will be»r us outin our prefatory remarks. This 
case stood No.9 on the docket. and was endorsed 
“Thomas Taylor vs, William Mackew.” 

“Taylor vs. Mackew"—*Lolwell & Harnett?” said 
the clerk, reading from the fixed cases. 

‘Ready,” said Holwell. 

*Ready,” echoed Harnett 

The carier called silence, first expectorating a8 |) 

much tabacco juice on the wor as would send Char- | 
ley Dickens into a swoon ; the witnesses were called, 
the jury were impannelled, and the cas~ proceeded. 
* Jt was an actioa by which the plaintiff claimed right 
to the possession of three negroes, the property of the | 
defendant. The case was opened by one of plaintiff's 
counsel, who, by the way, had secured the professional 
services of thr-e of the legal luminaries of Copiah 
eounty. His witnesses were called— their evidence | 
went point blank tothe matter at issue,aud the general 
impression was that the unanimous opinivn of the jury 
would be “verdict for the plaiotiff.". When the case 
for the plaintiff had closed, the judge told Harnett, for 
the defence, to call his witnesses. 

“We mean to dispense with witnesses in this case, 
may it please the court,” said Harnett; «nd this he 
uttered with an air of confidence tnat seemed to aetun- 
ish eyerybody. 

‘Theu do you mean to let the case go by default?” 


said the judge. 





| of hard times, the crash of banks and the surges of 


suspension had spared him, are now to be gambled 
away by your verdict? J say gembled away, gen- 
tlemen ; for sucha verdict, in poiut of injustice, would 
sink b: low playing brag or poker with marked cards— 
mind you, [ say with marled cards, gentlemen.” 

sie next launched into the patheties. - Gentlemen,” 
said he, “you all have wives—young, amiable, inter. 
esting, lovely wives. Geatlemen, my client too has 
a wife ; but alas ! she is neither young, amiable, inter: 
esting or lovely, She is old gentleman, very old. 


| Amiable she is not, for the vicissitudes of disease 


have rendered her an object moreto be pitied than 
admired ; interesting or lovely she cannot be. for she 
has long since passed that period ef life when beauty, 
lends its blandishments to the cheek and sprightliness 
and vivacity and their lustre to personal attractions. 
T .ke these negroes away from her and you prostate 
her—as the immortal Shakspeare »o0 elegantly expres- 
ses it— 


: You do take the prop 
That doth sustain her house ; you take her life 
When you do take the means whereby she lives.’ 





“In fact, gentlemen, I pledge you my frofessional 
reputation that you would be all liable ta indictment 
for murder inthe first degree should you find a verdict 


against my client.” 


At this announcement the jury looked startled, the 
judge looked astonished, and, at the nowise negative 





“D—n clear of it,” said Warnett aside and in an un- 
der tone to his client, who seeered to look at the thing | 
as “ta gone case"—and then turning to the court he } 


added. * We do not, may it please the court’ but | 


plaintiff's counsel have so palpably fuiled to establish | 
the grounds of this action—they have so evidenily | 
shown that the plaintiff's claim to the negroes is futile | 


and without foundatian.that I deem it a waste of time of | 


this honorable court, and a likel on the good sense of | 


that intelligent jury, to offer eny evidence or quote one | 


word of the law which applies to the case. Indeed 
so clear does the case appear to me, that [ was thing: 
ing of submitting it to the jury with a single remark ; 
but on reflection | have concluded ta offer a few ob- 
servations, that my client may stand before this com+ 
munity in his proper character, th.t of an honest, heno. 
rable and injured man !" 

When he spoke of the clearness of the case in his 
client's f:vor,the judge looked at the jury and the jury 
looked at the judge, and one of the plaintiff's counsel 
whistled “whew !” Butthis did not discencert Har- 
nett, and into the defence he went, jumpiag over 
very wisely, ashe said he woald, all law and evid- 
ence, for it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer, 
much less a Mississippi lawyer. to find any of either 
in his favor. 

“Gentlemen.” he said, “I will suppose, for argument 
sake—for it is enly for the suke of argument that such 
a supposition can be entertained for a moment 
I say. that the plaintiff had made out his case; would 
you, when the debt is buta surety one, deprive ty 
client of his negroes, the only prop and support of 
his fast declining years? Shall it he said in the free, 
independent and repudiating State of Mississippi, the 
Jast remant of my client's property shall be swept 
away to pay adebt, the first cent of which he never 
hancled 2? Shail it be told abroad, among the bank 
men of New Orleans, the brokers of Wall street, New 


York, the Jewsof the Royal Exchange in Loadon. 
and the inillionaries of the Bourse of Puris, that the 


|compliments paid to hig better half, the plaintiff seem- 
| ed pleased. ‘le next referred to the head of his 


client, silvered o'er with age—no, not with age, for 
he was comparatively a young man; but with the 
frosts of misfortune. Here the defendant left in a rage. 
_The counsel icentinued his ingenions defence ; aw) 
| finally wouad up by an ardent appeal to the virtue, in- 
‘telligence,independence.and magnanimity of the jury, 


to find for the defendant. 


| The opposite counsel replied. They referred to 
| tle conclusive nature of the evidence, tothe clearness 
‘of the law and the nvked facts of the case. He cen- 
| sured the erratic and unprofessional course ef defend 
, ant’s counsel, but it was all of no avail. The eloqu- 
| ence of Harnett. the pity exciting picture which he 
, drew of Mackew's wife, (in which by the way there 
| was not o.e wordof truth, for she happened to be a 
vik bouncing’ woman,) but above all nis threst 
| about arraigning them for mruder. did th® business 
| with the jury. and without retiring from their seats they 
brought in a verdict fur the defendant. 


| 


; Harnett immediately laft the court, and on his 
way wp to the tavern met his client, who seemed 
flushed with liquor and much excited. “Joy ! my 
, boy. joy!" said the delighted counsel, ‘I've gained 
y the suit .”” 

| +-D—nthe suit and d—n you and d—n the negroes,"’ 
‘said Mackew, “I would'ot suffer the abuse you gave 
‘the old woman and myself for the whole coneern. 
Ui liek you for it ‘any way you can fix it ;’ and here 
| he brandished a large stick over his zealous liwyes's 
| head, and would have repaid him for his dexterous 
| professional service with asound beating had not mu- 
tual friends interposed : 

Explanations were made to Mackew, who at length 
became convinced that the t.Ik about his wife's age. 
ugliness, &c., and about hisown gray hair was “all in 
his eye and Elizaveth Martin;” as they sdjourned to 


the tavern and. had a general drink.—JV. O. Pic. 





three negroes, and the three only which the tornado 


CHARACTER. 





From the Kni:kerbocker, 
MADAME MALIBRAN. 


— 


Nothing can more forcibly impress one with the ut- 
ter hollowness of theatrical tame, than the life of this 
extraordinary woman. Idolized, worshipped, for the 
few brief moments that her miraculous voice lingered 
in the memory of her auditors, still how few and cold 
the regards which posterity will pay! With almost 
superhuman physical energy, and mental gifts of the 
highest order, she became enamored of excitement, 
and could only support existence at the expense of 
that calmness and dignity so mecessary to the preser- 
vation of intellectual power. She lived in an. artifi- 
cial atmosphere, hot and suffocating, which so disea- 
s-d her lungs, that when she passed into the healthy 
airof common Iife her heart tefused to beat, and 
broke at last from the intensity of its own sensations. 

It is said that Malibran was of Moorish descent. 
I do not doubt it. Her manners and habits of thought 
proclaim her no European. Like the Moor, she was 
proud, stubborn and fickle; like him she entertained 
a low standard of virtue and depended alone upen her 
vanity to preserve her from the worst specics of dissi- 
pation. Like the Moresco, also, she had great en- 
thusiasm in all her tastes; a quick perception of the 
beautiful; a certain species of absolute genius; .with 
but little intellect and judgement to control her wild 
and ungovernable impulses; for although the Moor 
has, in past times, reached the highest point of taste, 
and a certxindegree of gorgeons refinement, still the 
nobility of mind, and the controlling influence of an 
all-commanding soul, have been ever wanting. The 
life of Madame Malibran presents nothing but a con- 
tinual series cf caprices, triumphs. sufferings and ‘im- 
prudences. To gratify the whim of the numment, she 
would violate the most imperative laws of decorum 
and delicacy; in her waywardaess she would expose 
herself to the most imminent perils without,the slight- 
est necessity ; and to feed her passion‘for ostentatious 
henevolence, she would accomplish almost superhu- 
man labor. As toreal benevolence or devotion, she 
knew nothing of them ; or she wou'd not, have deser- 
ted her husband in the moment of his adversity. 

The great wantof Madame Malibran was the sug- 
taining aid and repose of a judicious friends With 
this, she might hive been reclaimed from her impure 
tendencies, and :estored to socicty as amixble and at- 
iractive in ber private life as she was magnificent and 
glorious in her public career. There never was, ha- 
man brain whith throbbed with true scied in- 
accessible to truth aod genius, temperance 
and virtue; although many have gone astray 
because the path has not been pointed out to them; 
and upon the heads of injudicious flauerers rest 
more than half the errors of Heaven-bora but erratic 
genius. 

The brilliant career of such a character as Malibran 
is dangerous in its contemplation ; for it invests the 
loathsome skeleton of female impurity with all the se- 
ductive coloring of triumph and public applause, for 
which too tnauy women have jeoparded not only. 
their earthly reputation, , im-nortal souls, 
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Anecdote. 


Now when the temperance anecdotes are in fashion 
may not be improper for usto relate one tat has 








nurse truth than is us to relate one that has mere 
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truth than is usually found in the like, and illustrate 

well the proper relationship of seller and buyer of 
Spirituous liquors. A modern reformer, who had 
grown rich on the profits of a country store, and was 
pow in the down hill of life, tr.ed his hand at lecturing 











a besotted neighbor, erstwhile a man of respectib lity 
aod one of his best customers. 
red trader, * you are afool for such work; W@ it bad 
not been for rum and tobacco, you might have rulled 
along in your coach and four.” * True. Mr. 
replied the toper ashe gathered up his ma-cles; ‘and 
if it had not beea for the same, you might have been 
my coachinean !” 


‘Tom,’ said the reti- 











VARIETY. 
ooo 
Original Letter From .Benjamin Franklin. 


The Southern Literary Messenger contains the 
following copy of an original letter from the venerable 
Franklio to a minister of che Gospel in the southern 
part of New Jersey, which has been recently discov r 
ed there, among some old family papers. As 
editor remarne, * it is a composition perfectty in the 
nmoapoer of that,great and worthy man.” 

> ™Philadelpbia, June the 6th, 1765. 

“Dear Sir. Iregeived your kind letier of the 2d 
instant, and am giladto hea that you increase in 
strength. I hope you, will continue mending antil 
you recover your furmer health and firmness. Let me 


the 


know whe her you comtinue the cold bath, and what 
effect it has. As to the kindgess you spoke of, I wish 
it could have been of more real service to you ; that 
you would always he ready 9 serve any other person 
that may. need your assistance ; and so let good of 
fices go round—for mankind are allof afamily. For 
my own part,.when | ain employed in serving others. 
I do not look..upon tayself as conterring favors, but as 
paying debts. In any travels, and since ~my settle 
ment, | have received much kind.ess frommen, to 
whom | shall never have an opportanity of making 
the least direct return, and numberless mercies from 
God, whi is infinitely above being benefited by serv- 
ices. .F wv these kindness.from men, | can, therefore. 
only show my gratiivde to God, by readiness to his 
other.children and my brethren ; for I donot think 
thatthanks and compliments,though repeated weekly 
can discharge our real obligations to each other, much 
lesa to,our creator. 

“You will.see in this amy notion of good works ; 
that I donot expect to merit Heavep by them.» By 
heaven, we understand a state of happiness, infinite 
in degree, and eternal in duratian ; we can do nothing 


to deserve sucha reward, He ahat. for giving a 


draught of water to athirsty person, should expect to | 


be paid with a great plantation, would be modest in 
his dem nds, compared with those whe think they 
deserve Heaven forthe lithe good they do on earth. 
Even the anixed imperfect pleasures we enjay in this 
world are rather from God's goodness than our merit. 
How much more so the happiness Uleaven? For 
my part} have not the vanity to think I deserve it. 
the folly to expect it, or the ambition to desire it; 
but content myself in s 
that God who made me, 


iting to the disposal of 
o has hitherto preserved 
and blessed me, andin whose fatherly goodness | may 


well confide, that he never will make me miserable, and | 


that the afflictiva’l may atany time suffer may tend 
te my benefit. 
“she faith you mention has doubiloss its use in 
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would | desire to see ittessened inv ay man. But | wish 
it were more productive of good works than Vhave seen, 
Imean real good works—works of kindness, charity 

| movey, avd public spirit. no holyday keeping. sermov 
hearing, performing church ceremonies, or making 
long prayers filled with flatteries and compliments, 
despised even by wise men, and much less capable of 
pleasing the Deity. 

“The worship of God is a doty, the learning and 
reading may be useful, but if man rest-in hearing and 
praving, (48 too many do.) it is ae if the true ealue it- 
self oa being watered, and putting forth leaves, though 
hit never produced any fruit. 

“Our Good Ma-ter throught less of these outward 
He 


preferred the doers of his word to the hearers; the 


‘appearances then many of his modern disciples. 


son that seemingly refused to obey bis father, and 
yet obeyed his commandments, to him that professed 
‘his readiness, butneglected his work. The here- 
tical charitable, but orthodax priest and sanctified 
Levite, and those who gave fwod 10 the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, and raiment to the naked, entertai ment 
to the stranger, who neve. heard of his nome. declares | 
shall. in the tast day, be accepted ; when those whto 
cry Lord! Lord! who value themselves on their 
faith, though great tnoughto perform miracles, but 
have neglected good works, shall he neglected. »He 
professed that he came. not ‘to call the righteous to 
repentanee which implied-his modest -opinion that 
there were s me, in his time, good that they needed 
not to hearveven for improvement : but now-a dave 
we havescarcely # little parson wio d es not think it 
the duty of every mun e@ithin -his reach to set under 
his petty ministration, and that, whoever -omites this. 
offends God.. J wish to such more humility, aadto 
you health aad firmness. Being your friend and 
servant. BwxsamMin Franxku.n.” 





Medicine. 





There is a great error committed every day, in fiy- 
ing to medicine at once when the functions of the 
stomach aad liver are disordered, the secretion unn ta- 
Insteed of 
,almiuistering pargatives, day after day to carry off 
liseased #ecretions, ee shou d lessen and simplify the 


rel, andibe food imperfectly digested. 





food, in order to prevent the formation of these bad 


secretions. _In order to do this, we have great preja- 





dicesto overcome, The patient feels himself getting 
weakerwnd thinner, and he jooks to nomishing food | 
aid tonics foracure. Bat he wilt be diseppointed in| 
ithe end by the plan. From four ounces of gruel | 


yevery six hours he will under many states of indiges- | 








ition, derive more nutrimentand strength than from 
as pound of animal food and a pint of wine. I have | 
' 
i 
jen a halfa pint of goad gruel thrice ia the tw enty-four, 


t 
known a dyspeptic patient to gain flesh and strength; 


houra. The invalid will acquirea degree ol strength | 


surprise his friends as well as himself. 








Intemperance. 





We extract the following eloquent passage from a | 
letter written by the Hoa Wim. Wirt in 1831 :— 
Intemperance patalyzes the arm, the brain, the |) 
heart. Allthe best affeetions, all the energies of the) 
mind, wither ander itsinfuence. The man becomes! 
a maniac and is Jecked up io the hospital, or imbrues 








es 
his hand tm the blood of his ‘wife and children, and js 
sent to the gallows or doomed to the Penitentiary. or, 
if ke escapes these consequences. he becomesa walk- 
ing pestilence on the eath. miserable in himself and 
loathsome to all who behold him. How often do we 
see. too, whole families: contaminated by the vicious 
example of the parents—husbands, wives, daughters 
and sons, all drunkards and furies ; sometimes wives 
murdering husbands, at others, husbands ahere wives, 
and wars of all. if worse cin be in sueh# group of 
horrors, children murdering their parents. -Batbelew 
this grade of crime, how much is there of unseen and 
untell misery throregh our otherwise happy land, 
proceeding from this fatal exuse alone I am per- 
suaded that if we could have astatistical survey and 
report of the affairs of unhappy families and indiv- 
viduals, with the canses of their misery annexed, we 
should find in nine eases out of ten. if not a still great- 
tr-proportion, resulting from the use of ardent spirits 
alone. AVith this conviction, which seems to have 
beceme universal among reflecting men the apathy 
shown to the continuance of the evil can only be as- 
cribed to the « ircumsatances that the mischief though 
verbally admitted, is not seen and felt in all its enor- 
mnity. © Ifsome fatal plague, of a contagious character, 
were imported into our country and had commenced 
its ravages Hrour cities, we should see the most prompt 
and vigorous measures at once adopted to repress and 
extinguish it; bat ehat are the most feerful plagues 
that ever carried death and havoe in their train through 
the eastern countries, compared with this? They are 
they are con- 
fined iy climate or place; this malady is ofall climates 
and all times and places. “They-hill the body at once; 
this consumes both hody and soul by a lingering and 
dreadful death, involving the dearest connexionsin the 
vortex of ruin. 


only oec ‘sional, this is perrennial. 


What parent, however exemplary 
himself, can ever feel that his-son is safe while this liv- 
ing fountaia of peisonis within his reach. God grant 
that it may soon become a- fountain. sealed. in cur 
country at least. ~What » relief, how delightful would 
it be toturn from the awful and honid past, to the 
pure, peaceful-and happy fature! to see tte springs of 
life and fee ing and intelligence renewed on every 
hand; health, indastry and prosperity glowing around 
us; the altars of domestic peace and Jove rekindled in 
every family; and the religionof the Savior presented 
with afair-field for its celestial action. 





Girl Lost in the Woods. 

The Post of yesterday -mentions a case of most ex- 
traordirary saffering and Providential escape with life. 
$t appears that on the 16th ult... young girl residing 
in the city, but whose parents were living in Sambro, 











about 91 miles from Halifax, eent astray oo the read 
thither, and remained for seven days in the woods, 
suffering the greatest agony fion honger and 
wet. sfter giving herself up for lost, she was at 


jand firmness, i! not fullness of muscle on this qnantiry | last discovered by two hovs. of whom she begged some 
(half a pound of food at dinne:) which will in time , bre d, having sustained hfe up to this period by suck- 
jing pieces of ice; but no attention was paid to her en- 


treaties. “On approaching the boys they fled, and 
never i formed their parents of what they had seen 
till bed time that same night. The next morning Mr. 
Brunt, the father of the bovs, went in search of her, 
when she was discovered in the large crevice of e 
rock, scarcely a‘ive. 


She was shortly removed to 
Mr. Bruat’s, while he went to obtam his horse 
to convey her tothe house of her parents.—!/uring 
the time of Mr. Bruat’s abserce, obiuining a horse, 
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the father of the unfortunate gitt arrived in search of 
her. She was takea home from Mr. Bront's, where 
she remaius under the doc-er's hands. Amputation of 
one foot, it is thought, will be necessary, as itis sev- 
verely frost bitten. The young girl will be.according 
to tbe Pyst, seventeen years of age on the 25th inst. 
Fler name is Elizabeth ‘Tomas ; and she was, we 
believe, atservice io the city .—Hulifar Morning 


Herald. 





End of the World. 


What would you think, enlightened reader, ofa 
mechanic, univers lly deemed remarkably skilful. that 
should produce achefd'auvre of his geniws-in the shape 
ofa machine, whose mighty: powers were to be dev- 
eloped by the turning,of a master; but who. afer pro- 
ducing this machine tothe world, and declaring it to 
be perfect for the pbject intended, should, after set- 
ting it in motion, in a moment of phrenzy, dash the 
machine to-pieces before it had been tested by a single 
evolution of the wheel. Think you not that yoo would 
forthwith peint to the Innatic asylum as the abode 
that would he best fit for him ? 

Precisely in the same position do these shortsighted 
people place Ounipotence, who pretend that this 
gle e has existed but afew thousand years, and is 
destined to a speedy dissolution ; as science has dem- 
onstrated to us, beyond the possibility of donut, that 


' 





one of the movements of this globe (that which com- 
prises the variation of its «xis-) requires above two | 


millions and three hundred thousand years for the 
coummation of a single evolution. ‘thus. much 
emply sufficient for the ; resent argument, and we will 


is 


therefore merely ask in ad.ition, that the mind should 
contemplate the period that must. be required for a 
siagle evolution of our enlire syslem, which is vow 
known to be advancing in space around some mighty 
centre, never yet visible even with the telescope; and 
whose potent influence is evinced only in the demons- 
tration of its inv acible power.—N. Y. Sun. 
From the Pitiadelyhia North Argerican. 
Matiny on Board ea Man-of-War. 





The following are the articles of naval law of | 
the United States in reference to mutiny on-board of 
man-of- war. 

Anticie 24—Law or 1789. 
Mutiny and Sedition. 

Any officer, seaman, marine, or other person, who 
shall disobey the orders of his supecior, or begin, ex- 
cite, cause, or join in, any mutiny or sedition in the 
ship to which he belongs, or in_any other ship or ves- 
sel in the service of the United States.on any pretence 
whatsoever, shall suffer death, or such other panish- 
ment as a Court Martial shall direct ; and further, «nv 
person, in any ship or- vessel betonging to the: service 
aforesaid, whe shall atterany words, of section and 
mutiny, or endeavor to make any matinous assembly on 
any pretence wharsoever, shall suffer such punishment 
asa court martial my inflict. 


ArngyeLe 13—Law or 1800. 


Ifany person inthe Navy shall make, or attempt to 
make, any matioonsassembly, he shall, on conviction 
thereof by a court martisl, suffer death 5, and if-any 
person aforesaid shall utter any seditious or mutinous 
or seditious practies, or shall treat with. contempt 
his superior. being in the execution of his affice ; or, 


| 











being witness to any mutiny or sedition, shall not do -hise 


utmnst.to suppress it, he shall be punished at the dis- 
cretion of a court martial. 


Agticie 14. 

No officer or private in the. Navy shall disobey.the i 

|.wful orders of his superior officer, or strike him, or) 

draw, or offer to draw, or raise, any weapon against | 

hiw, wh’ in the executicn of the duties of his- office, 

ou pain of death, or sach ether punishment as a court | 
martial shall inflict. 
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TF Subscribers often write to us.that~the are unable to send current 
monev in pa mout for their subscriptions. To-remove this sbjection we 
givenotice that notes on the solvent banksof the neighbothood witl at 
a'l times be received at PA if sent through the post master, who 1s so 
uthorised b:- law { 


REMOVAL.—The office of the American Masons | 
ic Register, has veen remuved “to No. 2 Geen two, | 
doors from Stare St. 


| 
| 





ie 





Tue Gravo Loner or Micuican.—During the 
last summer, we published a Masonic Address, deliv. 


An Imrortaxt Marrer.—We understand that 
the Postinasters of this city, Boston,and Philadelphia, 
are now in Washington, conferring with the Post- 
master General. as.to the best mode of reducing the 
pasiage- on -Fetters—and they are next week to meet 
the. Committee of Congress on Post. Offices to devise 
the best plun for carrying the, proposed reform into 
operation. Suecess crown their effarss. say we. Both 
the people and the Department would be benefitted by 


| it, without doubt. 


DIED. 





At Plattsburgh, eathe 14th inst. Hon. John War- 


|| (od, aged 66 years. . 


At Catskill. om the 20th-inst, Gertrude. wife of 
Abraham Van Vechten, of that place, and) daughter 


| of the late Abraham Van Vecliten, of this city. 


In Canadaigua, of se»rlet fever, on Tuesday night, 
Nov. 29:h Francis Hunloke, only surviving son of 
Jacob Lansing Woodruff, aged 4 years and2 months, 
Also, of he. same disease, on the morning of Déc. Ist, 
Mary Lansing, ouly daughter of Jacob Lansing Wood- 
roffavedS Sears and 5 months—And on Wednesday, 
Dee. 7th. they were buried in one grave, “They were 
lovely and pleasant in theirlives, and in their death 


| they were not divided.” 
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AUTHUORISED AGENTS. 
The following Bretoren have kindly offered to act as Agents,fo 


the American Mavome Keyister. ‘They are duly authorised 
eceive stloscrip!ioas and montes on its ace unt 








ered on St. John's day «t Pontiac, by Bro. A. Ce 

Smith, we believe the present aeting Secretary of that | 
informal Grand, body: At.the time, we supposed the | 
Address, contained nothing but the. usual subjects, | 
embraced in such discourses. Jt appears however, 
that we overlooked the introduction-to the article, 
which speaks of the masonic exercises as taking place 
under the atspicesiof thefGrand Lodge ofthat Stute— | 
ehen in fret, there is no such body, as yet, recognised, | 
We regret the oversight in the publication, because | 
it placesus in the position, seemingly of recognising 
a Supreme Masoniz Authority in Miebigan. which the 
Grand Lodge of this and other States. Jrave declared | 
to be informal. We certainly do nat intend to he con |! 
sidered as embirrassing any action of the various Go: 
bodies, in relation to this matter; and as our si ence’ 
might be regarded in this light, we have felt this ex. 
There is a regular course for the 
Brethren of Michigan to-take, in which their. wishes. 


planation due. 


can be obtained aud at the same tite be productive of 
the harmony so essentially nececssary in the fellow- 
sbip of the several Grand Bodies. 





Bisaoe Hucurs has published a communication. 
which he calls an‘Apology for his pastoral letter.” in 
which he defends the position he has taken. In| 
reffereace to the complaint that he has denounced 
Odd Fellows and Free. Masons, he says. that they. 
did nat occur io: him while he was writing the letters: 
—that he referred to associations of **Corkonians and, 


Conway street man—far ups and far. downs,” who bind 





themselves together by oaths, and occasionally commit | 


great excesses.’’ 





A Mr. Bicking. at Piiiladelphia, observing that his | 
litle child bad samething troublesome in-his, nose. 
gave hima pioch of snnff. and the result was, hesnee- 
zed out.a cherry stone, partially germinated, which he 


Stephen ‘tT. Leggett Troy 


' © H Saunderstireenesboro ‘ iss 





bad eee earrying in bis nostril several months. 





James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Jovl D. Smith Castleton 
James Teft Coeymans ; 


| Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

AC Smith Mount Clemens,Mick ? 
JH Lew enee Vemphis Tenn 
Coraclius 4 u ler Mobiie 

Win H “Turner Savannah 

A © Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

A S Ptister “‘olumbus Miss 

Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 

H Colman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 

O Hughes Paris Ky 

DrJ A Whetstone Washington Aja 
Lewis § Deleplain Wheeling Va 
Rev Peyton Smith, Monticello 
M M Laugh in Steubenville. Ohio 
Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohior 
EB Shaw, Hudsan 

E C wCormick Greenup Co Ky. 
Geo A Wilson Holl Springs Miss, 
J Hi Stirman Favettevi e Ark 

W ff Robe ris Milten Ala 

Dr Miler Srrere: little ' new Ark 
Thos «. umaenberger Tallanasse ® 
Wm Wade Moravia N Y 


S. D. Smith Lansingburgh 

Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 
Jehn 8. Weed West Greenfield 
Ebenezer Mi, Gatavia 
Blanchard Powers Cowlsville 
Myron L. Burr-ll Lockport 

‘RK Vary Poredino 

E W Northrop Le Roy 

Samuel Graves Auburn 

A P Paster Tuscaloosa Alabama 
Charles Steinagel Cinciometti, Ohio, 
Win D Johnson, Lagrange ‘Teun 
Sinders Shanks Shelb. ville Ky 
T P Shaffaee Cumberland. Md 
K Bigys Williamstun + C 

C8 Curtis Jackson Miss - 

J OCellner Vickshurg 

Col tovathan Berry Mich Adrian 
Isaac F Fletcher © hoes 
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TO OUR MASONIC BRETHREN, 


8 C. Newton, Cleve and O 





T» any Brother or Companion who will aid us in.the cireulas 
tren of tne present volume ofthe Reg ster, we ofler the following 
iberal indueements for bis trouble. For virreen: subscribers 
obtained, and the moury forwarded, we wail give an. eepant R 
A. or Master’s Apron, eugraved oa copper, and printed on th 
best of saito.*preperly trimmed, together with a large and band 
somely efzraved R. Arch and Master’s Dipioma, suitable for 
framing, ant the Register free for one year. - For Ten subscri- 
bers, the Apres and Register one year. . For Five subecribers, 
the twe Dip! mia, or the Regist®r,as may be desired. For3 
savscriver>, an Arch or Master’s Dip!.ma —The articles will 
be packed up safely, and cambe forwarded. at but little cost, by 
Ha oden’s Express,*9 any house in New Yors, Philadelphia, 
Ba timore or Washington, south, West, any prominent place 
ber ween this an& Butlelo— rom thence, to all.intermediate ports 
to Chicago. . North, from Kingston to Toronto, U 

Back Nos. ef the vol une will always be supphed. 

Post Masters are authorised to forward subscriptions free of 





stege.t. Aibany, Sep 
ASONIC APR’'NS, 0‘ the Degree of Arch or Ma eh 
ganilysng-aved and printed on Satin. a8 well as D as, 
cw be had'on appleation to thy editor of this paper sons 


from a distaace, requiring any of rhe above artic e:, 2a havethem 
— p.ckod ug, to the care of any mercantile house in New 
ork 








FeO 0K BINDING —HARVEY H. CORNIN 

04 of Corning & Conw) would take this Sportal —— 
wis sincere thank. to the friends of the late firm apd the public 
an Ae thet patronage, and would solicit 9 continuance of 

#0k- Binding i1 ail its various branches 5 ai 

—_ mrt t= = 7 Mnsic Bouks, Ne te 
tneous works bound in all th i 
promtucnbre ts © variety of styles,and onthe mvst 


N.. B.Library Books neatly bound, a 
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PCETRY. 








A NAME. 


BY MRS. L H. SIGOURNEY. 


Let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad.’’ 


Gen. Xi. 8. 
Make to thyselfa name ,— 
Not with a breath of clay, 
Which like the broken hollow reed, 
Doth sigh it self away; 
Not with the f.me that vaunts 
The tyrant on his throne, 
And hurls its stigma on the sool 
That God vouchsafes to owa. 


Make to thysell a name,— 
Not such as wealth can weave, 
Whose warp is but a thread of gold, 
That dazzles to deceive ; 
Not with the tints of love, 
Form out its letters fair ; 
That scroll within thy hand shall fade, 
Like him who placed it there. 


Make to thyself a name,— 
Not in the sculptured aisle; 
The marble oft betrays its trust, 
Like Egypt's lofty pile. 
But ask of Him who quell'd 
Of death the victor-strfe, 
To write it onthe blood-bought page 
Of everlasting life. 





MUTABILITY. 


BY SHELLEY. 


‘The flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies. 

What is this world’s delight? 

Lighining that mocks the night, 

Brief even as brigit. 


‘Virtue, how frail it is! 
Freindship's too rare! 

Love. how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair! 

But we, though soon they fall, 

Survive their joy and all 

Which ours we call. 


Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst e. es that change ere night 
Makes glad the day ; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 

Dream thou—and from thy sleep 

Then awake to weep. 





THE WATCH TOWER LIGHT. 


"Tis midnight deep,—the storm is loud, 
And wild the gale,is roaring; 

And from a dark and watery cloud, 
Impetuyus rain is pouring. 

No siar to gild the threatening sky 
With cheerful light is gleaming; 

But bright from yonder beacon high, 
The watch tower light is streamiog. 





And thongh the night is dark and drear, 
And though the storm grows wilder, 
That light the gathering gloom can cheer, 

Aad make its terrors milder. 
It shines like youth's unclouded dreams 
When hope and joy are beaming, 
Aad bright as troth's unsullied beams, 
The watchtower ligs.t is streaming. 


So on life's dark tempestaous way 
Where pain and bliss are twining, 
May holy hope’s un: louded ray 
On us be ever shining; 
And blest religion’s tranquil light, 
Be ever round us heaming. 
As o'er this dark and dreary night, 
The watch tower light is streaming. 





THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


The bells—the bells— the Christmas bells, 
How merrily they ring! 
As il they felt the joy they tell 
To every human thing. 
The silvery tones, o’er vale and hill, 
Are swelling soft snd clear, 
As, wave on wave, the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 


The bells—the merry Christmas bells, 
They're ringing in the morn! 

They ring.wheo in the eastern sky 
The golden light is born, 

They ring as sunshine tips the hills, 
And gilds the vill ge spire— 

When. through the sky the sovereign san 
Rolls his full orb of fire. 


The Christmas hella—the Christmas bells, 
How merrily they ring ! 
To weary hearts a pulse of joy 
A kindlier life they bring. 
The p or man on his couchof straw, 
The rich on downy bed, 
Hail the glad sounds, as voices sweet 
Of angels overhead. 


The bells—the silvery Christmas bells, 
O’er many a mile they sound! 

Aud household tones are answering them 
‘In thonsand homes around. 

Voicesof chilthood, blithe and shrill, 
With youth's strong accents blend, 

And manlhood's deep and earnest tones 
With woman's praise ascend. 


The bells —the solemn Christmas bells, 
They're calling us to prayer; 

And hark the voice of worshipers 
Floats on the morning air. 

Anthems of unblest praise there'll be, 
Aud glorious hymns to day, 

Te deums loud—and -lorias; 
Come to the church—away. 





F 9om the Port@ad Tribunee 
SYMPATHY. 





Man for his neighbor doth not shew 
The sympathy he should; 





And when his lot in life is low, 
Strive fur his brother's good, 


Self r.igns, and thus betrays the mind 
From mercy's melting call ; 

Till deaf to erres—to misery blind— 
Dear self is all in all. 


The poor may meet him on his way ‘ 
With an imploring look ; 
But ah! he turns his head away, ‘ 


Giving a harsh rebuke. 


The widow with a tender throng . 
A scanty pittance craves; 

But as he passes them along 
He in his anger raves. 


No generous rity can he know, 
For others cannot feel ; 

The tears from wounded hearts that flow 
In vain to him appeal. 


The pleasant fields—the sunny skies— 
To him are dressed in gloom ; 

And every moment as it flies 
Reminds him of the tomb. 


But he who to his neighhor gives, 
Feels for his brother's woe, 
Favors from bounteous Heaven :eceives, 














And want shall never know. 


O. be it mine toshare a part 
In other's pains and cares;— 
Thuis willenlarge my grateful heart, 
As well as vlad ten theirs. D. C. GC 
—_—_—_—_——_———— 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EACH MONTR. 























NAME. PLACE. TIME, 
Temple Encampment, ,; Albany 2d Wednesday 
Temple R A, Chapter, | A bany 2d & 4th luesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany tst w 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington Retin. Albany - 2nd apd 4th Thursday 
Apol'o Lodge Troy Ist x dd Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th ‘Tuesday. 
Apollo t.ncampment, | Troy 3d Mouus 7. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2ud & 4th Wednesday 
Phocnix Lodge, Laveiugbyré ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Beevany Ge. | ist Wednesday. 
G k pment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, | Wheeling ©Va.-| Ist Vionday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 49, a\r 2d Thursday. 
Wheelig +.ucampment + Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, “ 2d Monday ev 0 moo 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday 
Oxeida Chapter, 57. “ ist Thurs lay. 
Ute:a Kycaimpment,3 “ 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louistille,Ky | Ist & 3d Monday 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solomon s chapter do 2d Monday 
Ty rian Uounciil do 4th Tuesday 
Abrams Lodge do 21 & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do Istanl 3d Th 
Lodge of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 
Washingtou Chapter, Memphis Tean | 4lh Monday 
Memphis Lodge, o 24 fuesday. 
Georgia Chapter Savannah Geo- | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3° Thursday 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | 2d and 4th Thursday 
Oglethorpe i.odge do Ist aud 3d Monday 
Sh ibyville Chapter Shelbyville, Ky | 1st vionday 
Solomon’s Lodge. : do 2! Mon 
Lafs ette hapter va tele range 3d Monda. 
Layrange Lodge No &1 > 2nd Monday 
Hudso » Logde Hudson Ist Monday 
Hudson ¢ ha, ter ° Qnd Tuesday 
Hudson Excampment do Ist ¥riday 
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The *e rms of this paper are two do lars and fift, cts. to city subseri- 
bers and 42to thee wo receive them b mai No paper cam be 
sent unless the moue accompanies the order exeept it be th one 
horised Agent Where eastern funds cannot be obtained we will reeeive 
the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhoo at par (7 Postmapter 
are authorised b law to remit money iu pa m-ut fora new fem 


spaper 
from postage which will be done if the, are applicd te fcr that gurpese 
beck Numbers of aii times faraished. 





